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They Didn’t Think He Could Do It 
‘TH! experts shook their heads in disbelief when the Joseph Milliken, co-owner of the Akron garage where 
mechanic slid under the car to fix the automatic trans Tisen trained, was doubtful too 
mission. No one, they said, can put together all 758 part 
in total darkness. No one, that is, except Bill Tisen wh When I took a chance « training a blinded veteran, 
has been doing it for several years in an Akron, Ohio said Milliken, “I thought I’d lose money on the experiment 
garage. He’s not showing off. He’s blind—as the result But within a few months after he finished training, Bill was 
of an enemy artillery barrage in Korea in 1950 making money for me He can do many tasks a sighted 
worker can’t de 
“Tisen is the first blind veteran in our experience who 
has chosen this career and made a success of it,”’ says Eugene Tisen wants to let others know about his success in fre- 
Blackford, in charge of vocational training at the Cleveland pairing intricate transmissions, but for an unselfish reason: 
Veterans Administration office. ‘““We were frankly skepti “I’m not satisfied with the kind of jobs that many blind 
cal, but decided to try Bill on an 18-month on-the-job people are doing,” he said ‘I know many blind wartime 
raining course under a VA vocational rehabilitation train buddies in hospitals who could do what I do. If they 
ing program for disabled veterans.’ know about my success, maybe they will try.”’ 
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Mitchell Urges States to Accept 
Federal Unemployment Insurance Help 







EarLy in June, Secretary of Labor James P. 
Mitchell wired the Governors of the 48 States, Alaska, 
and Hawaii, urging them to take advantage of the ad- 
ditional unemployment insurance funds to be made 
available by the Federal Government. The Labor 
Secretary sent the wires immediately after President 
Eisenhower had signed into law an Administration- 
backed bill which provides Federally-financed exten- 
sion of unemployment insurance payments to unem- 
ployed workers who had exhausted their benefits 
under State laws. 

The new law provides that where a State agrees to 
act as agent for the Federal Government, Federal 
funds will be provided to extend the duration of un- 
employment insurance payments in that State for a 
period up to 50 percent of the State’s present maxi- 
mum duration period. 

In his telegram the Secretary said the new law 
avoided “encroachment on historic State prerogatives 
in such matters as benefit amounts, eligibility, and 
administrative requirements.” 


The full text of the Secretary’s telegram follows: 


















“President Eisenhower today signed legislation 
authorizing the appropriation of Federal funds for the 
payment of additional unemployment compensation 
benefits to workers who have exhausted their rights 
under your State law. The Administration has sub- 
mitted to the Congress a request for an ee 
0 cover the cost of this new program. This Depart- 
ment is prepared, in accordance with the legislation, 
0 enter ‘nto an agreement with your State or the agency 
adminis‘cring your unemployment compensation law 
whereby. as agent of the United States, your State 













Press time 


would make these payments from the appropriation 
made available. 


“In transmitting recommended legislation to the 
Congress on March 25, 1958, the President stated, in 
reference to workers who have exhausted benefits under 
State unemployment compensation laws: *. . . these 
workers and their families should be enabled a 
rarily to receive weekly benefits for a longer period than 
is now in effect so that in the current economic situation 
they and their families can obtain a greater measure 
of security.’ On other occasions he has emphasized 
his wish that this help be made available promptiy 
and broadly, in the interests of lessening the hardship 
being experienced by workers whose unemployment has 
been prolonged. I am sure that you are aware that 
even after employment improves, exhaustions continue 
to occur since those most recently laid off from work are 
usually the first ones called back to work. 


“The new program is so designed as to avoid encroach- 
ment on historic State prerogatives in such matters 
as benefit amounts, eligibility, and administrative 
requirements, 


“TI request that you make your intentions known to me 
as to whether your State desires to take advantage of 
this legislation. I am forwarding under separate cover 
a copy of the legislation for your information.” 


College Women Find Careers 


EIGHTY-ONE in every 100 women graduated from 
college in June 1956 were at work 6 months after 
receiving their degrees, according to a recent joint 
survey of the Women’s Bureau of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor and the Women’s Section of the 
National Vocational Guidance Association. The 
survey covered about 87,000 women in 1,022 women’s 
and coeducational colleges and universities granting 
the bachelor’s degree. ; 


More than three-fourths of the graduates surveyed 
who had found jobs were in professional positions, 
with teaching engaging the largest number. About 
16 percent were in clerical positions, and the remain- 
der in miscellaneous work, mainly in managerial or 
service capacities. In most instances, the work of the 
girls was related to their college major. For example, 
teaching attracted 88 percent of the employed edu- 
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cation majors and a great many of those who had 
majored in English, history, foreign languages, home 
economics, mathematics, music, and physical educa- 
tion. Other groups with a strong relationship be- 
tween training and jobs included those with majors 
in nursing and other health subjects, the physical 
sciences, and journalism. 

The average starting salary of the 1956 graduates 
was $3,446 a year, or some $305 more than the 
amount earned by their 1955 counterparts. The 
highest salaries were the $4,453 earned by the chem- 
ists and the $4,382 received by the mathematicians 
and statisticians. Also in the higher brackets were 
research workers, home economists, therapists, nurses 
(degree-holding), and recreation workers. 

The beginning salaries of teachers averaged $3,492, 
or some $300 more than in the previous year. They 
compared favorably with those of the social and wel- 
fare workers, dietitians, librarians, editors, copy- 
writers, and reporters. 

Mrs. Alice K. Leopold, assistant to the Secretary 
of Labor and director of the Women’s Bureau, said 
that the primary purpose of the survey is to present 
employment information that young college women 
and their counselors can use in occupational planning. 
However, the survey is expected to interest all who 
are concerned with the development and utilization 
of the Nation’s trained womanpower. 

The after-college job experiences and salaries of the 
graduates are discussed in a leaflet, “Young Women 
of the Year.” Single copies can be obtained from 
the Women’s Bureau; quantity supplies are available 
from the Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. at 5 
cents a copy. 

The full report of the survey, ““College Women Go 
to Work: Report on Women Graduates Class of 1956,” 
is available at 30 cents a copy from the Superintendent 
of Documents. 


Summer Jobs for Youth 


in nis “Open Letter to Youth Seeking Summer 
Jobs,”’ Secretary of Labor James P. Mitchell said that 
the pattern of summer job opportunities for youth does 
not change significantl; from year to year but that 
the number of such jobs does change and is dependent 
on overall conditions. Because there are more teen- 
age youth this year than ever before and because 
economic conditions are not as favorable as in the last 
few years, young people in general cannot expect to 
find summer jobs with the same ease as in recent 
years. 

The Secretary said that the first stop in the search 
for work should be the local State Employment 
Service Office. He admonished youth to return to 
school in the fall to finish their studies since a typical 
high school graduate will earn $50,000 more over his 
lifetime than an 8th-grade graduate. 


Employment Security Activities at a Glance, Ap 
United States and Territories 
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Employment Service—T otal 


New applications........... 954, 500 

Referrals: 
Agricultural 
Nonagricultura! 

Placements: 
Agricultural 
Nonagricultural 
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State Unemployment Insurance 


Initial claims, except transi- 
‘ 1, 969, 800 

Weeks of unemployment 
claimed 

Weekly average insured un- 
employment ! 

Weeks compensated ? 

Weekly average beneficiaries. . . 

Average weekly benefit pay- 
ment for total unemploy- 


14, 565, 500 


3, 261, 400 
13, 054, 500 | 
2, 966, 900 | 





$30. 86 
Benefits paid..............:| $397, 452, 000 
Funds available as of April 30, 
$7, 751, 596, 000 


Veterans 3 


Dr ae 38, 400 

Weeks of unemployment 

450, 900 

Weekly average insured un- 
employment 

Benefits paid 

New applications 

Referrals, nonagricultural. . . . 

Placements, nonagricultural. . 

Placements, handicapped 

Counseling interviews 


100, 900 
$9, 832, 600 
225, 600 
169, 700 
97, 400 

8, 300 

25, 700 


Jnemployment Compensation for 
Federal Employees 4 
Initial claims 16, 700 ,| +37 
Weeks of unemployment 
212, 100 +108 


47, 100 +107 
$6, 392, 600 +156 


——— 


Weekly average insured un- 
employment 


Benefits paid 














1 Data exclude Tefritories. 

2 Includes data under UCFE program. ment 

3 The first 4 items relate to the Le py based on the Veterans’ Readjust a 
Assistance Act of 1952. Data include 11,500 initial claims, 82,500 weeks — ’ 
and 18,700 insured unemployment for veterans filing to supplement State a) jor 
UCFE benefits. Excluded are data for veterans filing to supplement rail 
unemployment insurance benefits. ms: 

4 Data include Federal employees filing jointly wnder State UI programs: 
3,700 initial claims, 22,800 weeks claimed, 5,100 insured unemployment. 
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In « Publie Agency ... 


The Dilemma of Professional Placement 


By JEAN LANDEAU 


Manager, 


few York City Professional Office 


New York State Employment Service 


N ANY labor market where there are fewer jobs 
than applicants, where openings are not easy to 
develop, and where placement involves knowledge of 
many variables, the public employment service faces a 
dilemma. ‘The dilemma arises in the conflict between 
applicant service and employer service, and I use the 
word conflict advisedly. 

In a private agency, an employer order receives 
immediate attention. There is no question of its 
priority for the time and attention of the interviewer. 
If an applicant qualified for that job or any current 
job opening wants an interview, he getsit. Applicants 
who do not meet the requirements of current or antici- 
pated openings are not seen. As a result, job orders 
receive immediate and careful attention. 

The public agency is committed to a program of 
service to applicants as well as service to empioyers 
and, in a very basic sense, these are one program. 
Our supervisory reviews stress what was done for the 
applicant. Interviewers are informed that an appli- 
cation is inadequate if it shows no evidence of service 
to the applicant in the form of referral, telephone 
solicitation, leads, etc. 

It seems to me that this standard of service to all 
applicants is totally unreal. It is unreal because it is 
unrealizable and because it conflicts with the ability 
of the interviewer to fill job orders promptly in the 
kind of field and labor market described above. 

When there is a shortage of applicants and job 

orders are easy to obtain, it makes sense to concentrate 
on service to applicants. This kind of approach is the 
best and only one to discover hidden skills, to suggest 
conversions of skill, to closely evaluate all related 
experience, in short, to insure full utilization of all 
available manpower. In New York City, this situa- 
tion is true for nurses, engineers, and social workers in 
the professional groups. But it is not true for many 
other professional groups and this is where the 
dilemma operates. 
_ Stated baldly, the public agency, torn between two 
mportant functions and therefore in many instances 
unable to establish clear priorities, gives inadequate 
service to both applicants and employers. This is par- 
ticularly true and particularly fatal in a field which 
Meets the criteria stated above and in which the public 
employment service is striving to establish itself as an 
accepted employment facility. 

For example, the New York City Professional Office 
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has for some years been working in the field of com- 
mercial writing. This includes placement of copy- 
writers, publicity writers, and editorial writers, as well 
as a host of other related occupations. The industries 
involved are advertising, publishing, manufacturing, 
and nonprofit organizations, among others. There is 
a surplus of applicants and jobs are hard to develop. 
The variables in these jobs are multitudinous. Even 
a superficial analysis of current job openings in this 
field reveals the fact that no two are alike. This 


means a careful, time-consuming file search for each 
opening. 


A Look at an Interviewer’s Day 


Let us assume for the moment that the interviewer 
handling this group makes the best possible use of 
time. If we were to observe his desk on a typical 
morning, we would find 20 job openings which need 
attention. These represent only a fragment of pos- 
sible openings in the city and this is a field in which 
the Employment Service knows there is a great poten- 
tial for placement. These openings need immediate 
concentrated attention if placements are to result. 


At the same time, applicants are swarming in. 
One applicant is highly qualified and for purely 
public relations reasons should be given a good inter- 
view and some service. He is interviewed. No cur- 
rent job opening is suitable for him. The interviewer 
makes several telephone solicitations and obtains an 
interview for him with a suitable firm. Another 
applicant is a recent college graduate with a major in 
journalism. He needs counseling. He is counseled. 
Two hours have gone by. Other applicants are wait- 
ing. The morning is gone. No referrals have been 
made. No file search has been done. The orders are 
waiting. Many private agencies are working on these 
orders. Many applicants, probably in our files, are 
applying at the gate. 

The interviewer arranges to see no more people in 
the afternoon with a haunting sense of perhaps pass- 
ing up some very good applicants. He spends the 
rest of the day searching the files. Telephone referrals 
are made the same day; other referrals are made after 
a personal interview the next morning. A telephone 
check with employers results in cancellation of one- 
third of the orders. The referrals were just fine but 
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someone had already had been hired. The orders 
had already been listed with us for 2 days, 3 days, or a 
week. We know we could have filled most of them. 

The experienced interviewer can take one look at an 
application card and know whether the applicant is 
suitable for any current opening. If the applicant is 
not suitable and the files are full of people with similar 
qualifications who have applied earlier, plus many 
others who are suitable, what should he do? Logi- 
cally, he should not interview this applicant. But our 
policy is that all applicants who request an interview 
should be granted one; that all entry workers who need 
counseling (and in this field they all do) should be 
counseled; that all veterans should be seen; that all 
highly-qualified applicants, regardless of whether there 
is a job opening for them, should be interviewed. In the 
course of a day, if all such applicants are interviewed, 
an equal number are turned away, and orders are not 
promptly filled. 

The question this dilemma raises is, ““What is appli- 
cant service?’ Is the best possible service to appli- 
cants the effective filling of job orders, obtaining a 
greater share of available jobs as a result, and referring 
more qualified applicants to jobs? It is only in this 
sense that applicant service and employer service are 
truly one function. Is it interviewing all applicants, 
giving labor market information and counseling where 
needed, and letting jobs go unfilled? Perhaps this is 
an oversimplification of the problem, but it does serve 
to point up the essential confusion we are prey to, 
assuming a genuine desire on the part of all of us to do 
both. ' 


Pretty Much a One-Man Job 


With the high degree of specialization in an occupa- 
tional field which is essential to gain the confidence of 
professional employers and applicants, there is a limit 
to the amount of assistance such a specialized inter- 
viewer can use. It has taken a very long time—some- 
times years—for the interviewer to become an expert 
in such fields as textile design, editorial writing, 
market research, teaching, and social work. He 
knows the termiriology, the industry structure, the 
hiring practices, and the needs of many individual 
employers. He, and only he, can make effective 
referrals. It is an achievement to develop one such 
expert for each major field. It is a very rare luxury to 
have two. 


Additional staff is far from the whole answer. Fur- 
thermore, no practical staffing formula in any office 
has been known to provide for full service to all appli- 
cants. Even with what is for all practical purposes an 
adequate staff, priorities must be established and 
flexibility must be exercised from day to day in decid- 
ing whom to serve first. No effective organization of 
work load is possible without having a clear idea of 
what first things are first. 

In building a professional placement program, ac- 
ceptance by employers is a first. This means attend- 
ing to job orders promptly and giving to each job 
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order the kind of individual personal attentio, em. 
ployers expect and get from good private ag: cies, 
The virtue of this procedure is that it is ultimatciy the 
most economical way to increase placements. Suc. 
cessful placements, even successful referrals when no 
placement results, produce more openings. This 
makes it possible to give more immediate service to 
applicants, and cuts down the amount of time-cop- 
suming telephone solicitations, gathering of leacs, and 
development of openings frequently involved in such 
services. 

Professional applicants must be given adequate 
interviews in order to gain their acceptance. Such 
interviews often involve the reorganization of a résumé, 
or counseling, both of which take a great deal of time, 
Some selection must be made in terms of who can best 
use this service at the moment, keeping in mind the 
ultimate objective whose formula is: Good referrals— 
placements—more job openings—better applicant 
service. 


There are no obvious answers. Even partial solu- 
tions have the defects of their virtues. For example, 
it is possible to have professional applicants submit 
résumés for their initial application without coming 
in for a personal interview. These résumés could be 
reviewed and classified, and the applicant called in 
for interview only when a job opening is available 
or when job development is being planned inhis 
field. This would save an enormous amount of time 
and many professional applicants might prefer to be 
interviewed only when there is a real possibility of 
placement. However, staff members would lose the 
valuable information which can be gained from appli- 
cants only in a face-to-face discussion. 


Moreover, personal interviews with people seeking 
jobs create a pressure which, up to a point, stimulates 
interviewers to develop jobs. A good interviewer, 
talking with a well-qualified applicant, feels chal- 
lenged to find a job for him. The applicant is indi- 
vidualized and the interviewer is involved. This 
challenge might be lost if applicants were not seen. 


Another method of solving the problem might be to 
limit interviews to those who can be served effectively 
in those fields where increased promotion and place- 
ment activity will eventually result in more service to 
more applicants. This would involve very skillful 
screening of individuals and minimum service (per- 
haps just the acceptance of a résumé) to those not in 
the above category. This method raises problems of 
public relations as well as of organization. But basic 
to any method of selecting groups for service is an 
acceptance of the reality that service to all applicants 
may mean service to none and diminished service t0 
employers. 

I have stated the above problem as a dilemma of 
professional placement and drawn upon my experience 
in professional placement to describe it. But I 
wonder if it doesn’t arise in many offices and in many 
fields where the labor market and occupational 
characteristics described above exist. 
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Demestie Labor Reeruitment . 


Progress Under the Annual Worker Plan 


By JAMES J. MALLOY, Assistant Chief, Farm Placement 
and DAVE CANO, Interviewer, Yuma Local Office 
Arizona State Employment Service 


N AN effort to improve the operation of the Annual 

Worker Plan, the Farm Section this year entered 
a phase of recruitment never attempted before in 
Arizona. Early in 1957, plans were reviewed with 
Mr. McSweeny, executive secretary of the Arizona 
Cotton Growers Association, and Mr. LeBlanc, 
chief of Farm Placement of the Texas Employment 
Commission, to allow two Arizona interviewers to 
accompany Joe Castanuela (an emlpoyee of the sugar 


beet companies and the Arizona Cotton Growers © 


Association) while traveling through Texas recruit- 
ing and scheduling crews for the beet harvest in 
Idaho, Utah, and Oregon. Our purpose was to 


schedule some of these workers into Arizona farm 
jobs, particularly the cotton harvest, when their jobs 
were over in the Northwest. 


First Contacts Made in Texas 


The initial phase of the plan was carried on in 
Texas under the auspices of the Texas Employment 
Commission. Though the contacts made represented 
a select group.of workers who in some cases had set 
their migration patterns, the fact that representatives 
from Arizona had been sent to establish initial con- 
tact before the workers departed from their home 
ground was well received by the more than 100 crew 
leaders contacted, representing some 2,000 workers, 
and by the many more individual workers who wanted 
to hear what Arizona had to offer. 

The workers contacted in Texas represented only a 
small portion of the potential labor supply of Spanish- 
Americans who live along the Texas-Mexican border. 
The contact phase of this work was relatively easy, 
since the groundwork had been established by Mr. 
Castanucla. From our many interviews, we learned 
that these workers like field work, depend on it for 
their livelihood, and pride themselves in their ability 
‘o perform it. As a consequence, their services are 
sought by a good many States throughout the 
country 

We talked with leaders and workers in their own 
language, This allowed for a personal approach to 
questions that might arise during the discussion of our 
Purpose in being there. We were able to inform the 
workers of the facilities available to them at once and 
What they could expect later on as the season pro- 


stressed. Such topics as housing, weather, wages, 
school, 1nd local labor conditions were discussed. 
July 1958 


The migratory worker contacted is able to perform 
many types of field work under varying conditions. 
This singles him out from the many who claim to have 
this ability but who in reality are looking for greener 
pastures—never really giving any one thing a solid try. 

The workers we contacted travel singly or in family 
groups. Sometimes, women take charge of the family 
group and, in some cases, take full responsibility for 
a large crew. 

The crew leader’s job is not an easy one. In order 
to realize any success, the leader must keep the group 
intact. In most cases, he must arrange for sufficient 
money to maintain the group until it arrives at a 
specific place in the migratory travel pattern; provide 
transportation and protection as prescribed by the 
many safety codes of the States involved; and may be 
required to see that social security reports are sub- 
mitted for each worker under his supervision. If the 
group is to realize any profit, it must satisfactorily 
fulfill commitments so that the crew’s services will be 
sought again the following year. 

Many crew leaders realize the importance of edu- 
cation and plan their migratory patterns so that the 
education of children in the group will not suffer. In 
some cases, a long-time crew leader passes this re- 
sponsibility on to his sons who, in turn, are responsible 
for another generation of workers. 

The problems of migratory workers are many and 
varied. But we have found that our help in planning 
their pattern of work, and in scheduling work com- 
mitments gave them a feeling of reassurance. 


Control Sheet on Interviews 


While in Texas, our interviewers completed a daily 
control sheet on all interviews held with crew leaders 
who showed a desire to come to Arizona for the cotton 
harvest. These sheets listed the crew leader’s name, 
number of workers in the group, whether an ES-369 
was completed on the crew, whether the crew already 
had a commitment in Arizona, area in Arizona the 
crew desired to work, expected date of arrival in the 
State, and where the crew leader could be contacted 
prior to arrival in Arizona. This information was 
mailed daily to our State office along with a narrative 
sheet giving other information about the crew. 

From this information we set up a file in the State 
Farm Office with a 3- x 5-inch card for each crew 
leader. In addition to pertinent information about 
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This poster was distributed to Indian suboffices on the Hopi, Navajo, and Apache Reservations to help in the recruiting program. 


Two types of family housing for domestic migratory workers which are new to Cochise County, Arizona. Left, a family unit 
and right, a trailer camp. 


the crew, we recorded whether we received an ES—369 
schedule, date and local office to which the ES—369 
was forwarded, and reply from the Jocal office as to 
disposition of the crew. By May, we had received 70 
ES-369 forms from crews contacted in Texas. By 
using the card index file set up from the daily contact 
sheets, we had enough basic information to attempt 
to obtain job commitments for 30 crews lacking an 
ES-369. 

We reviewed the results of the Texas recru‘tment 
with Mr. McSweeny, after which he sent newsletters 
to all cotton growers telling of our plans and requesting 
that they assist our field visitors in developing job 
orders. Approximately 4,500 pamphlets entitled 
“Farmers, Let the Annual Worker Plan Work for 
You” were attached to the newsletters. As a direct 
result of this cooperation, 78 individual job orders were 
developed requesting a total of 5,800 workers. 

To tie down the groundwork done in Texas, we re- 
quested, through appropriate channels, that our two 
interviewers be allowed to visit Idaho and Oregon 
to follow up with the crew leaders with whom they 
had talked in Texas in the spring, to verify their 
willingness to come to Arizona. 

Our recruiters arrived in Idaho in August and were 
conducted on a well-planned circuit of the farm labor 
camps by the Farnt Placement Supervisor who ar- 
ranged meetings with various crew leaders through 
Cooperation of the camp managers. In addition, they 
visited individual farms where crews were known to 
be living. Most contacts were made between 6 and 
10 p.m. The leaders and workers were more than 


pleased that Arizona was still interested in their help. 
_ Through these contacts, additional crews were 
interviewed and scheduled. The leaders were strongly 


urged { 

System 

the A; 
Whi 


ollow the procedures of each State clearance 
that the workers could be scheduled under 

ial Worker Plan with speed and efficiency. 

n Idaho, it was learned that several crews 
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which were contacted in Texas had disbanded upon 
completion of the sugar beet contracts. 


In Ontario, Oreg., a representative of the Oregon 
State Employment Service made arrangements to 
contact various crews at the Ontario Labor Camps 
and several farms in that area. A total of 27 of the 
original 100 crews contacted in Texas were located 
and referred to local offices in Arizona for definite job 
commitments. In addition, 30 new crews not con- 
tacted in Texas and seeking work, were also referred 
to definite job commitments. 

The cooperation of the Texas, Idaho, and Oregon 
agencies cannot be praised too highly. All gave un- 
stintingly of time and facilities. 

In cases where the crew did not have a definite 
commitment on their ES—369, our recruiters dis- 
cussed various areas of employment in Arizona and 
gave the crew leaders a 508 referral card to a local 
farm office in the area in which the crew leader de- 
sired employment. That office, in turn, referred the 
crew leader upon arrival ‘to a definite job opening. 
This type of operation varies a little from the Annual 
Worker Plan as the crew was not scheduled to a 
specifio’farmer upon initial contact but to the local 
office for referral. The local office keeps in constant 
contact with growers about labor demand, housing, 
and wages and can serve the crews better by having 
them contact the local office. 


In the past, many crew leaders were unable to find 
copies of their work schedule. We felt something 
should be done to impress on them the importance of 
this form. So while in Idaho, our interviewers were 
instructed to ask the crew leader for his ES—369, and 
if scheduled for work in Arizona, it was stamped 
‘‘Validate’’ in red ink and dated and initialed by the 
interviewer to stress the importance of the schedule. 


Forty crews with a total of 650 workers contacted in 
both Idaho and Texas arrived on schedule and worked 
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“Plenty of Work in Lettuce Fields” 


THE following porgmere were excerpted from a news story 
which appeared under the title above in the April 6, 1958 issue 
of THE ARIZONA REPUBLIC in Phoenix. 


Wanted: 200 workers immediately. 


John R. Foley, manager of the Phoenix area farm offices 
of the State Employment Service, says there’s no unemploy- 
ment in Valley lettuce fields. 


The spring harvest is at its peak, where it will remain 
until about May 1. 


Some 4,000 persons are now working in the fields, Foley 
said. But they are not enough. Lettuce is ripening quickly. 
If it is not harvested within 3 or 4 days after it ripens it is 
worthless. 


Harvesting of lettuce is performed in seven assemblyline 
steps. ; 


One group of workers first distributes cardboard pack- 
ing cartons throughout the field. 


Another group works up and down the rows, cutting the 
heads free from the ground with lettuce knives. Packers 
then place the heads in the cartons, 24 to a box. 


Next person in the operation is the sprayer, who squirts 
water on top of the cartoned lettuce (to maintain its fresh- 
ness during shipping) and places a corrugated cardboard 
pad on top of the heads. 


A “lidder” follows the sprayer, closing the cartons and 
stapling them shut. 


Next step is the “bunching.” Workers pick up the 
ee serene and move them all to a preselected area in 
the field. 


There, loaders take over, placing the cartons on top 
of semitrucks with specially designed extralong axles which 
permit travel in the lettuce fields. 


Workers may be selected to perform any of the steps in 
the process, Foley said, though packers and cutters usually 
must have some previous experience. 


Two biggest shipments from the Valley last week went 
to New York and Chicago supermarkets. 


Foley said that lettuce harvested here is usually in the 
hands of housewives throughout the Nation within 15 days. 








in Arizona. We feel that many more worked on 
Arizona farms but failed to contact the local office. 

We believe two points should be stressed to improve 
the operation of the Annual Worker Plan: 

1. Impress the worker with the importance of 
accepting and keeping commitments, and 

2. Place more responsibility on the crew leader to 
contact the local office serving the area of his next job, 
to validate his need or review and revise his schedule. 

As of December 1957, Arizona had received 249 
migrant labor schedules from 16 different States, either 
listing or requesting a definite job commitment in 
Arizona. During the season, our records showed 138 
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of these crews had arrived in Arizona. © this 
number, 129 crews with a total of 4,019 workeis were 
placed in jobs developed by the local offices and 9 
crews developed their own jobs. 

Prior to the cotton harvest, the local offices had 
worked diligently developing definite job openings for 
some 6,000 workers and believe that if all crews 
scheduled to work in Arizona had reported to the local 
offices, they would have been placed in suitable jobs, 
The State administrative office corresponded with 
States where the crews were scheduled to work before 
arriving in Arizona, requesting these States to locate 
the crews and advise Arizona if they intended to keep 
their commitments. Many times a grower had to be 
contacted 2 or 3 times to advise him of the change in 
plans of a crew leader committed to his farm and to 
request that he either hold the job open for 2 or 3 
weeks or accept another crew. Often the number in 
the crew would grow from 50 to 100. Again the 
grower would have to be contacted to make arrange. 
ments for additional housing. 


“Keep in Touch With the Local Office” 


- 


There are a few rough spots in the Annual Worker 
Plan which we think can be worked out through closer 
cooperation among State agencies and further educa- 
tion of the crew leaders. Crew leaders must be 
impressed with the importance of checking in with 
local offices before leaving an area, while traveling, 
and on arrival in the area they are going to work, thus 
eliminating much of the tracking of crews by farm 
representatives. 

In improving the operation of the Annual Worker 
Plan, Arizona at the same time has stepped up recruit- 
ment of local workers. Day-hauls, which furnish daily 
free transportation from urban areas to the fields, 
function throughout the year. New ones, where 
feasible, will be initiated. In addition, we plan to 
expand our ‘Special Day-Haul.” 

The Special Day-Haul, a unique and successful 
operation, assures the full utilization of available 
domestic labor during periods of low employment 
even though supplemental foreign labor is also re- 
quired in the area. Newspaper and radio publicity, 
along with State welfare and health agencies and 
charitable organizations, provide information to all 
unemployed workers on how to get jobs through the 
Special Day-Haul. 

During periods of need, the Phoenix-Farm and 
Mesa local offices maintain the Special Day-Haul at 
the offices proper, in order to exercise the close supet- 
vision its successful operation requires. The pro 
gram involves the daily screening of all workers con- 
tacting the local office for whom no current job 
vacancies exist other than those presently filled: by 
supplemental foreign labor. The available field work, 
usually in vegetable preharvest and harvest, is fully 
described to the applicants. Lists of qualified workers 
who are available and who need transportation 10 
and from the work site are compiled daily. Each day 
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mined grower-users selected by the Growers’ 


rea 

ae ition are notified of the number of workers 
who have been instructed to return to the local 
office the following morning for employment and 
transportation. 

With respect to Indian recruitment and _place- 


ment, agricultural opportunities and demands for 
Indian workers were discussed at a spring meeting 
held in Flagstaff, Ariz. Visual aids and job descrip- 
tions of lettuce harvest activities were distributed to 
Indian suboffices on the Hopi, Navajo, and Apache 
Reservations in an effort to recruit for these activities. 
In addition, a meeting was held in Sells, Ariz. on 
the Papago Reservation in the interest of recruiting 
Papago Indians for work in vegetable activities. 
Visual aids covering the onion harvest and rose 
cutting activities were distributed to the various 
Indian reservations in June. 

Community participation in the Farm Placement 
program is being reemphasized at farm meetings and 
in written instructions to local farm offices. Close 


contact is being maintained with agricultural, indus- . 


trial, labor, social, service, and fraternal organiza- 
tions to keep them informed about the conditions of 
the agricultural labor market and labor problems. 

A representative of the Phoenix Farm Office attends 
all meetings pertaining to agricultural labor, i. e., those 
of Agricultural Commodities, Cotton Growers Associa- 
tion, State Farm Bureau, and county farm bureaus. 
Close contact is maintained with unions, hotel and 
motel operators, welfare, social, and service agencies 
to insure that the domestic labor supply is utilized to 
the fullest extent. 

Maximum utilization of local farm labor is being 
accomplished through intensive recruitment cam- 
paigns conducted through the cooperation of the press, 
radio, television, and the use of posters. These 
campaigns are directed to farm workers and potential 


farm workers, such as unemployed industrial workers, 
school youth during out-of-school hours, and house- 
wives. 

During 1956 an ‘‘Earn Some Pay on Saturday” 
program was established by the Tucson local office. 
This was a supervised day-haul of high school youth 
on Saturdays to assist in the cotton harvest. We plan 
to reestablish this program in 1958 if the demand 
warrants. 

We shall continue our policy of listing all farm jobs 
held by Mexican nationals on our State job inventory 
and on clearance orders. During the past few years 
Arizona has been able to attract workers from 33 
States during the cotton harvest, thereby decreasing 
the number of foreign workers needed in the State. 

It has been difficult for the Arizona State Employ- 
ment Service to induce growers to furnish family 
housing, but we understand this problem is wide- 
spread. Since April of this year, the Administrator- 
Director and the Chief of Farm Placement have held 
a number of meetings with growers and grower 
associations to advise them of the adverse effect which 
lack of family housing may have on recruitment in 
areas where large numbers of Mexican nationals 
were employed or expected to be employed. As a 
result of these meetings and through the cooperation 
and assistance of the San Francisco Regional Office, 
family-type housing is being built or trailers are being 
moved into the lettuce-growing areas in the State. 

We will continue to participate in the Annual 
Worker Plan in serving migratory workers by referring 
them to successive job opportunities in an expeditious 
and orderly manner. Plans are again being made to 
send our farm interviewers to Idaho and Oregon to 
recruit workers for the Arizona cotton harvest. Em- 
ployers have accepted the program because they have 
been able to obtain out-of-State workers in time for 
the cotton harvest. 


IDI in New Jersey—10 Years’ Experience 


- By WILLIAM F. DITTIG 


Superintendent, Disability Insurance Service 
New Jersey Division of Employment Security 


QO’ JUNE 1, 1948, New Jersey became the third 

and last State to date toembark upon a public 
‘emporary disability insurance program coordinated 
with the employment security program. 

State programs had been operating in Rhode 
Island since 1942 and in California since December 
1946. These two programs were similar in that they 
Were aciministered by the State employment security 
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agency and both derived their principal income from 
a contribution by workers of 1 percent of the first 
$3,000 of annual wages. They were, however, quite 
different in other respects. When drafting the New 
Jersey Temporary Disability Benefits Law, serious 
consideration was given to the experience under 
these two programs. It was decided to follow the 
California pattern, but to change the features which 
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TABLE 1. 


Changes in Coverage Under Temporary Disability Insurance, New Jersey Private and State Plans, 1949-57 





, 1 
Employer accounts 


| Fiscal year | | | | 
Private | State | Combi- | Private plan 
plan only | plan only} nation | 


-|- nl 
| 1949-50. .| 15, 276 | 26, 310 
| 1950-51. .| 16,774 | 27,115 


653 
703 
706 
725 
703 
725 
780 
797 


821, 084 
992, 854 
, 020, 173 
985, 701 
918, 261 
931,129 
959, 389 
975, 606 


1951-52. .| 16,042 | 27,972 

1952-53. .| 14,292 | 30,909 

1953-54. .| 14,435 | 32,184 

1954-55. .| 14,005 | 33,951 

1955-56. .| 13,573 | 36,193 
| 1956-57. .| 13, 683 | 38, 343 
| | 





1 In last quarter of fiscal year. 
2 As of last month of fiscal year. 


did not appear to fit the New Jersey industrial 
picture. 

The drafters of the New Jersey legislation were 
particularly cognizant of the conflicting views of 
labor and industry as expressed by their representa- 
tives at public hearings. The representatives of 
labor advocated a program supported entirely by 
workers’ contributions with all benefits paid from a 
State fund, as in Rhode Island. The representatives 
of industry advocated a program operated entirely 
through private insurance supported by contributions 
from both workers and employers. 

It was quite evident that if any law was to be 
enacted, it could only be done through compromise. 
Accordingly, an attempt was made to satisfy some of 
the desires of all interested groups and, insofar as 
practicable, to bring them all within the framework 
of the law as active participants in the program. 
This was quite noticeable in the composition of the 
Advisory Council on Disability Benefits, which con- 
sists of 4 representatives of labor, 2 of employers, 2 of 
the insurance industry, 2 of the medical profession, 
and 3 public members—the Director of the Division 
of Employment Security, the Commissioner of Bank- 
ing and Insurance, and the Commissioner of Labor 
and Industry. 

The idea of compromise is again discernible in the 
provisions governing the establishment of private 
plans. Only an employer is permitted to establish a 
private plan. However, if the workers contribute to 
its cost, they may be charged no more than the 
amount required for coverage under the State plan 
and the employer must get the written approval of 
a majority of the workers. 

The benefits of the private plan may be provided 
by a contract of insurance or by an agreement be- 
tween the employer and a union or by the employer 
as a self-insurer. The contract of insurance may be 
between the insurer and the employer, between the 
insurer and two or more employers, or between the 
insurer and the union. Further, the employer may 
establish supplementary plans for the payment of 
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Covered jobs 2 


State plan 


Taxable wages (in thousands 





Percent 
State plan 


Private plan | State plan reent 


© plan | 


406, 590 oo. 
420, 261 29. 
404, 650 28. 
496, 345 Kf 
508, 925 30. 
531, 542 36. 
566, 566 37. 
572, 674 <5 p 


2, 118, 737 
2, 798, 470 
2, 888, 873 
2, 956, 009 
2, 825, 138 
2, 804, 719 
2, 947, 185 
2, 979, 599 


| 


977, 031 

999, 814 
1, 005, 613 
1, 217, 964 
1, 292, 428 
1, 354, 719 
1, 491, 211 
1, 596, 259 
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additional benefits and collect additional voluntary 
contributions from the workers without regard to the 
statutory requirements and without referring to the 
agency. Thus the blessing of the law is given to 
every possible arrangement. 

While it was quite a task in the early days of the 
program to review and approve all the various 
arrangements submitted as private plans, the idea of 
permitting all types seems to have been wise. More 
than half of the New Jersey workers subject to the 
law have been covered by private plans from the in- 
ception of the program and no approved private 
plan has as yet defaulted in the payment of benefits. 

During the 10-year period, changes in the provi- 
sions of the law governing private plans have been 
few and minor in nature. A peak in private plan 
coverage was reached during the second quarter of 
1952, when 1,020,000, or 71.6 percent, of all covered 
workers were reported as covered under approved 
private plans. The employer reports for the second 
quarter of 1957 showed 975,600, or 63 percent, of all 
covered workers covered by private plans. 

The most controversial provisions of the New Jersey 
law relate to financing the program. ‘The Temporary 
Disability Benefits Law provides for a “State Dis- 
ability Benefits Fund” from which benefits are paid to 
disabled workers covered by the “State Plan.” The 
Fund also contains a special administration account 
for the payment of all administrative expenses in- 
curred under the program and a special unemploy- 
ment disability account for the payment of benefits to 
unemployed workers who become disabled 2 weeks or 
more after separation from employment. 

In order to provide disability benefits for unem- 
ployed workers without making yearly assessments 
against employers, $50 million in worker contribu- 
tions was withdrawn from the State Unemployment 
Compensation Fund and deposited in the State Dis- 
ability Benefits Fund. The unemployment disability 
account is maintained by transferring to it, each year, 
an amount equal to $50 million multiplied by the 
average rate of interest and other earnings on all 
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investinrents of the State Disability Benefits Fund for butions to the fund to such an extent that 6 percent of 
the preceding calendar year. current contributions would not meet the administra- 
tive expenses of the program. Accordingly, the law 
Employers and Workers Pay Into the Fund was amended, effective December 5, 1951, to provide 
an amount sufficient for proper administration not to 
The principal income to the fund is derived from exceed 0.08 of 1 percent of the wages with respect to 
contributions paid by workers and their employers on which current contributions were payable into the 
the first $3,000 of wages paid each year. Thisincome fund. This has proved to be ample up to now. 
was provided by amending Section 7 of the Unem- In 1952, a review of the financial condition of the 
ployment Compensation Law.’ At the beginning of fund revealed that even after substantial increases in 
the program, provision was made for transfer into the benefits and reduction of employer contributions 
State Disability Benefits Fund of three-quarters of under experience rating, the fund had continued to 
all worker contributions received on and after June 1, grow each year. This situation was viewed with 
1948, on which the rate was 1 percent as provided by alarm by some interested groups and it was decided to 
Section 7 of the Unemployment Compensation Law. reduce the contribution required from workers. 
Beginning with employment on and after January 1, Beginning with employment on and after January 1, 
1949, the worker contribution rate was reduced to 1953, worker contributions to the State Disability 
one-fourth of 1 percent for all workers covered by Benefits Fund were reduced to 0.5 percent. The 
private plans. This amount, plus one-fourth of 1 effective employer contribution rate for the fiscal year 
percent contributed by workers not covered by pri- ended June 30, 1957 was 0.204 percent. When 
vate plans goes into the Unemployment Fund. added to the 0.5 percent rate paid by workers, New 
This resulted in contributions to the State Disability | Jersey had an overall contribution rate of about 0.7 
Benefits Fund at the rate of three-fourths of 1 percent _— percent for the State fund compared with 1 percent 
by all workers who would normally receive their for both California and Rhode Island. 
disability benefits under the “State Plan.” Disability benefits under the New Jersey law first 
In addition, provision was made for employer con- became payable with respect to periods of disability 
tributions to the State Disability Benefits Fund for commenced on and after January 1, 1949. The 
employment on and after January 1, 1949 at the rate weekly benefit amount for the State Plan was one- 
of one-quarter of 1 percent for all workers not covered twenty-second (1/22) of the claimant’s highest quar- 
by a private plan. This rate was made subject to  terly earnings in the first 4 of the last 5 completed 
modification with respect to employer contributions calendar quarters up to a maximum of $22 and not 
due on and after July 1, 1951 in accordance with a _less than $9. The maximum total benefit was one- 
complicated experience rating formula providing for third of the total wages in the first 4 of the last 5 
rates at intervals of 0.05 of 1 percent from 0.10 of 1 completed calendar quarters up to 26 times the weekly 
percent to 0.75 of 1 percent. The experience rating benefit amount in any 12-month period. The sub- 
formula has not yet become fully operative but it was _ stitution of a moving 12-month period in place of a 
designed to protect the solvency of the fund under all fixed benefit year as in unemployment insurance was 
anticipated conditions. a novelty which caused some confusion at first, but 
When calculating the first modified contribution it was soon learned. that the provision did not come 
rates in 1951, it appeared that the experience rating into play frequently and then could be reduced to a 
provisions of the law might eventually reduce contri- simple, routine calculation. 


Table 2. Selected Data Covering Ten-Year Experience under 


the New Jersey Temporary Disability Benefits Law, 1948-57 Three Upward Revisions 


; Net Benefits Paid Net Contributions Balance in Fund The weekly benefit amount and maximum total 
Year from State Fund to State Fund at End of Year benefits in any 12-month period were revised upward 
_ pe on three occasions—effective on July 1, 1950, on 
- : 2 $12, 813, 972. 14 3$62, 716, 068. 38 anuary 1, 1953, and on October 1, 1955. The cur- 
1949... $3, 365,482.16  13,016,234.00 72,999,518. 35 _ Seales rovides for a maximum weekly benefit 
1950... 4,912,981.79 9, 582,213.25 77, 103, 643. 02 P y 
1951... 5,274, 661. 34 9,546, 869.91 84,719, 207.19 amount of $35 computed at two-thirds of the first 
1982... 6, 087,365.71 9, 658,662.22 89, 915, 338. 52 $45 of average weekly earnings and two-fifths of the 
a 8, 577,993.05 49, 184,721.86 91, 692, 762. 88 remainder. The maximum total benefits in any 
aso 958, 908. 08 9, 076, 133.96 93, 139, 095. 05 12-month period are computed at three-fourths of the 
1955... 9, 474,071.69 9, 459, 798.81 95, 247, 280. 58 a Pp ; 
1956... 11,222, 669.15 10, 447,243.04 95, 777, 387. 86 base weeks in the 52 calendar weeks preceding the 
1957.. 12, 549,634.14 11,164,176.06 95, 830, 073. period of disability multiplied by the weekly benefit 
amount but not more than 26 times the weekly benefit 
amount. A base week is defined as any calendar 
week in which an individual earned not less than 
$15 from a covered employer. 


It was recognized at the inception of the program 
(Continued on page 24) : 








Total. 70, 423, 767.07 103, 950, 025. 


first payable in January 1949. 
contributions only. Employer contributions first due January 


: $50,000,000 U. I. worker contributions withdrawn from Federal 


contributions reduced from three-fourths to one-half percent— 
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U. S. Geological Survey Photo 


A uranium prospector using a Geiger counter to determine the 
radioactivity of a uranium deposit. 


gong at my desk in Moab’s newly constructed 
modern employment security office, surrounded 
by my very capable staff of four expeditiously handling 
the flow of business, it is hard to realize that only 
4 years ago I landed in Moab on the first wave of the 
uranium boom, besieged by employers and employees 
alike, grabbed a pencil and the Employment Service 
forms, and started the Employment Service program. 
You could hardly have called it an office; it was one 
room of a motel! Amid all this bedlam, the Moab 
employment security office, with a staff of two, was 
started on October 18, 1954. 

A telephone was strictly an ornament. Employers 
and applicants rarely had ’phones (although they 
had applied for them) and the few telephone lines 
were continually swamped. It took from 10 hours to 
10 days to complete a long distance call. 

The quickest method of reaching applicants was a 
personal call. This was interesting, too, as there 
were no street addresses—often no streets. People 
pouring into Moab availed themselves of any shelter 
afforded. There were countless trailers. Every lean- 
to was as eagerly sought as a palace. Lucky were the 
persons who could find a room or even part of a house, 
although they knew they could not afford the exorbi- 
tant rents more than a few days. But in a few days— 
who knew, they might be millionaires. 

An employer would rush into our office and hire a 
full crew to start work immediately on his newly 
discovered mine. Within a week or so, he and all his 
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Operation Uraniy 


By MANLY 


Manager, 
Utah Departmen 


crew would return to our office without ore, without 
money, without enthusiasm, all looking for jobs. 

Nevertheless, we got the job done and our civic 
pride grew with the population—from 1,254 to 
5,500. 

To the world, Moab is Grand and San Juan 
Counties, comprising an area equal to the size of the 
States of New Jersey and Delaware. Geographically, 
Moab is located in southeastern Utah in the center of 
a very rich and important uranium producing area of 
the United States. Within a radius of 60 miles are 
about 8 percent of the Nation’s known uranium 
deposits. 
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From the beginning, labor demands ran high for 
professional, clerical, and highly skilled workers. 
From October 18, 1954 to March 31, 1958, the Moab 
office was successful in placing 7,561 persons. In- 
cluded in these placements were 2,223 skilled, 512 
clerical, and 100 professional and managerial 
applicants. 

One of the more unusual and interesting employ- 
ment activities, started last September, was direct 
recruitment of Navajo Indians. The Moab office 
received an order for 40 Indian mill laborers for 
staffing the Texas Zinc Minerals Corp.’s newly con- 
structed uranium ore processing mill at Mexican 
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Hat, Utah. The mill is located on the Indian Reser- 
vation (a desolate area 137 miles south of Moab). 
The Navajo Tribal Council signed an agreement 
with the Texas Zinc Minerals Corp. which required 
that not less than 40 percent of the mill be staffed 
with Indian workers. 

No qualified Indian applicants were registered in 
our Moab office. Positive recruitment was the only 
method of filling this employer’s order. Direct 
clearance was established with the Kayenta, Ariz. 
office to assist in recruiting the Indians for this order. 
However, they had few such qualified applicants, so 
we immediately started direct recruitment on the 
reservation. 

We first had to learn where the Indian posts and 
missions were located in the vast Indian territory. 
In many instances only wagon trails and jeep roads 
led to these places. I was warmly received by those 
in charge of the widely scattered posts and they 
cooperated in every way possible and provided 
interpreters, as I knew nothing of the Indian language. 

Many Indians interviewed could not meet the 
requirements of the job order because of their inabil- 
ity to speak or understand English. 

I traveled continually for 2 days on the Indian 
Reservation and in that time recruited and referred 
26 Indian applicants. With the support from the 
Kayenta, Ariz. office, we were successful in helping 
the Texas Zinc Minerals Corp. fully staff its mill. 

The Navajo Indians have proved good workers, 
with less absenteeism than their non-Navajo co- 
workers, on routine production jobs in the uranium 
ore processing mill. 
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Local office manager Manley Lincoln (center) is shown with his staff in front of the new employment security office in Moab. 


The Moab employment security office has played 
an important role in the development of the uranium 
industry and the communities of the area by providing 
a well-rounded employment service program. We 
have utilized the basic principles outlined by the 
Employment Service in a personalized administra- 
tion that assures employer and employee alike of our 
genuine interest and desire to be helpful in solving 
their problems. 


. 


Each day brings greater challenge to the Moab 
office with new developments in gas, oil, potash, and 
other minerals, and the realization of the potential 
development of the scenic grandeur of our vast area 
with the tourist and movie industry. 

We hope that through careful planning, friendli- 
ness, and service, we will gain the recognition and 
acceptance for new industry development in our 
area and continue to play a vital role in the develop- 
ment of these industries and communities. 
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The fabulous Mi Vida Mine, located about 40 miles southeast of Moab, has been estimated unofficially to be worth $250 million. 
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We Found The Right Man 


By RAYMOND E. POWERS 


Manager, Aurora Local Office 
Illinois State Employment Service 


] r IS gratifying to receive letters of commendation, 
and especially so in regard to the one which ac- 
companies this article. Gratifying, because when 
giving us information on the opening, the employer 
was quite dubious of our abiity to help him locate the 
man he had sought for so many months. 

As part of our managerial responsibility in Illinois, 
each local office manager contacts top management 
of the leading industria] plants within his area. It 
was during one of these visits that an order for a 
plant superintendent for the Aurora Steel Products 
Company was received. 

The plant superintendent had been promoted to 
vice president but was still carrying the responsi- 
bilities of his former position. The firm had been 
looking for the right man to fill this job for over 9 
months and had contacted the local manufacturers 
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STEEL SPECI 1EeSs 


Phone 2-7096-7 


URORA, ILLINOIS 


January 13, 1958 


Ray E. Powers, Manager, 

Illinois State Employment Service, 
77 South River Street, 

Aurora, Illinois. 


Dear Mr. Powers: 


Please accept this letter as a formal expression of gratitude for 
the very great service you have rendered our Company. 


As you know, you have succeeded in finding for us a Plant Manager 
ideally suited to our Company in every way. He comes to us with twenty- 
four years of experience in our exact line of work and excellent super- 
visory ability. Moreover, his being a local man not only reduced the ex- 
pense and inconvenience for us, but also served to ingratiate him quickly 
with our employees. 


When I mentioned this opening to you, I never dreamed that you would 
be able to find a man for this spot, which had been open for nine months, 
and for which we had sought a successor without success. 


I am enclosing two copies of this letter, and as a favor to me, I wish 
you would circulate them among others who may be interested, so that 
the important role your office is playing in the Fox River Valley may be- 


come known to as many people as possible. 


I am looking forward to a personal visit with you in the near future. 


Very truly yours, 


Aurora Steel Products Company 
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association, alumni groups, and the various fee- 
charging employment agencies. —The company pre- 
ferred to hire a local man, currently employed by a 
plant manufacturing products similar to theirs, a 
man well grounded in all fundamentals of the 
industry. 


We Telephone Several Firms 


A diligent search of our application files proved 
fruitless. It has always been our practice, when we 
are unable to make referrals on managerial or tech- 
nical openings, to telephone top management of 
several firms. We inquire whether they have such 
an employee, possibly someone in a secondary level 
of supervision for whom chances for advancement to 
the top position are somewhat remote. We further 
inquire as to whether a person with the desired quali- 
fications might have made application for employ- 
ment with them but for whom no job existed. This 
practice has served a dual purpose, first, as the re- 
cruitment tool just described, and second, as the 
means of acquainting employers with the professional 
and technical placement assistance our office is 
called upon to furnish. 

Calls were made to several firms in an attempt to 
locate a man to fill the opening at Aurora Steel 
Products. Our efforts met with no success. Then 
I happened to recal]] a former hunting companion 
who held a minor supervisory position with a firm 
manufacturing products similar to those of Aurora 
Steel Products. I called and. discussed the job 
requirements with him. He believed his supervisor 
was just the man for the job. 

I contacted and discussed the job opening with this 
man. A résumé of his training and experience was 
prepared and an employment interview scheduled. 
The employer was well pleased with the applicant 
and wished to hire him. He was much interested in 
the new position but hesitated to relinquish 24 years 
of seniority with his current employer. After several 
days and many sales talks by our staff on the merits of 
the new position and its possibilities, he decided to 
accept. 

The new plant manager has been as enthusiastic in 
his praise of the agency as the president of the com- 
pany is of his new employee. On a recent visit, the 
employer advised us that his business is 17 percent 
ahead of last year, and he gives full credit to our ap- 
plicant. Under the new manager, the plant has been 
meeting its production schedules, something it had 
not been able to do in the past. 
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Value of Photography 
in Farm Placement 


ESTERN North Carolina counties have been 

attracting shutter-snapping tourists since the 
invention of the first picture-taking machine. No 
matter what the photographer’s qualifications, pro- 
fessional or amateur, beautiful pictures were available 
to all for the taking. Long before the first shutterbug 
made his appearance in the crisp, clean air of the 
mountains, settlers were growing food and money 
crops. The old tobacco road down which oxen 
pulled hogsheads of tobacco to Atlanta ran through 
Graham and Cherokee Counties. 

While apples and truck crops had been successfully 
grown for years in the western counties, it was not 
until after World War I that agriculture really began 
to move. Then Pennsylvania and Florida tourists 
began carrying home glowing reports of the rich soil, 
the French Broad and Mills River Valleys with pic- 
tures to prove their words. Their descriptions caused 
many to move to the section where high altitude, 
abundant rainfall, cool nights, and an adequate 
growing season made high-quality product growing 
easy. 

Operations expanded rapidly during World War II. 
The Government sent in prisoners of war to help tend 
crops and many workers from the Bahamas helped in 
harvesting vegetables in the Hendersonville area. 


*Mr. Brackett received a 1957 North Carolina IAPES 
merit award for the work described in this article. 
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* By W. D. BRACKETT 


Farm Placement Interviewer, Hendersenville Local Office 


North Carolina Employment Security Commission 


Within recent years, pictures emphatically have set 
forth the specialization in growing apples, vegetables, 
tobacco, grapes, corn, and gladioli. Each year the 
increase in activity is astonishing and one of the most 
familiar pictures used nationally is that of corn shocks 
and pumpkins in western North Carolina fields. 

An important picture for which no camera is needed 
is the fabulous number of dollars which denote the 
value of commodities in the Hendersonville area. In 
1957 a dozen products brought more than $15 million 
into the area. Burley tobacco topped the list with 
over $5 million, while grapes brought up the short 
end with a gross of $30,000. (The table which follows 
shows the breakdown.) 
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1957 dollar values of Hendersonville area products: 
EPP EERO ES bole $5, 290, 000 
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In North Carolina, farming activities are respon- 
sible for some 11 percent of aJl personal income. 
Furthermore, this State accounted for almost 4 per- 
cent of the Nation’s net farm income in 1957. The 
wesiern counties contributed significantly to the 
State’s total. 

As more fertile soil along rivers and streams has 
been put into cultivation and mechanization has 
increased, so have pictures made throughout the 
areas. Market demands have grown until camera 
enthusiasts may snap shots daily of auction sales 
which are held throughout the harvesting season. 
Many of the more than a hundred buyers from all] 
over the Nation take home filmed reports of the 
amazing capabilities of the land and the people 
cultivating it. 

Another growth factor is the increase of migrant 
harvest hands. In 1940, Garland Chaney brought the 
firs. 25 migrant workers to western North Carolina 
from Homestead, Fla. It was a timid gesture, but 
that tiny number has since been multiplied by a 
hundred to supplement the 2,500 local farm harvest 
hands already in the area. The use of photographs 
depicting living and working conditions and hard 
work on the part of employment security employees 
has helped recruit out-of-area workers. 

Migrant harvest hands and crews are drawn mostly 
from Florida, Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia, South 
Carolina, and Tennessee. They are housed in 12 
labor camps and in local housing projects which have 
been constructed for this purpose. Each of the larger 
growers uses one or more individual harvest contrac- 
tors. Knowing the anticipated migrant labor strength 
and the local farm labor force, the grower sticks to 
his planting chart so_as to furnish continued employ- 
ment for the 100 to 600 workers in his harvest con- 
tractor’s crew. The harvest begins around June 20 
and is fairly uniform through October. 

Until 1955, the Employment Service depended upon 
tourists, professional photographers, and the more 
or less amateur efforts of Farm Placement inter- 
viewers and supervisors for pictures required in farm 
placement activities. In that year, the local office 
approved the purchase of a camera and’ the picture 
siory of agricultura] farm placement in western 
North Carolina really began. The result is a collec- 
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Workers are transported by bus from Hendersonville to Mc- 
Dowell County to pick snap beans. 
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A lunchroom at East Flat Rock labor camp in Henderson County. 


A migrant crew cuts, crates, and loads cabbage onto the buyer’ 
truck in Transylvania County, N. C. 
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A new housing unit built in 1957 on Ray Street in Henderson- 
ville by Cornelius Brothers, local growers. Additional 
similar units are planned on this 5-acre tract. 





A migrant child-care center ai East Flat Rock which serves 
three major migrant farm labor camps in the Hendersonville 
area. 


Above, a spacious playground with shade trees. 


Below, a portion of the interior showing cots for rest periods. 
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tion of pictures which tells the story. These pictures 
have been shown in part to county farm age: 
Chambers of Commerce, North Carolina Siate 
meetings of Farm Placement personnel, the judges of 
the North Carolina Chapter of IAPES in the Staic’s 
individual] merit achievement contest, and to th¢ 
judges of the National [APES merit achievement 
contest. They have even been used by flower 
growers in presenting and promoting sales in different 
States. 

Through the use of color slides, farm placement 
representatives in distant areas of the State learn the 
peculiarities of the farming techniques of this moun- 
tainous area. With this knowledge, they have been 
better equipped to help us get needed labor for our 
area. 

During the past winter months, invitations and 
requests were received from other counties and other 
employment security offices to give more information 
about farming operations in and adjacent to Hender- 
son County. Color slides were used to tell the story. 
Other counties are utilizing our information in devel- 
oping their equally rich soil to realize more cash 
income and to create employment for their unem- 
ployed farm workers. 


An Experiment With Vegetables 


Through the picture project, Cherokee County, 
North Carolina’s westernmost county, is experiment- 
ing with 1,000 acres planted to vegetables this season. 
Past experiments in growing different vegetables in 
the county indicate that this project will be successful. 
It will furnish employment for at least 100 of the 
county’s farm workers this season, and should help the 
adjacent counties of Graham and Clay become a 
profitable vegetable growing area. 

Some of the employment security pictures were 
loaned to the Hendersonville Chamber of Commerce, 
which is active in advertising the area’s products. 
The Jocal office played an important role in getting 
the Gerber Food Products plant to locate in the area. 
The plentiful supply of high quality products grown 
by farmers, so graphically shown in pictures, has been 
a major factor in the company’s decision to choose 
this location where it can purchase locally grown 
fruit and vegetables. The plant will employ approx- 
imately 700 people and will indirectly furnish employ- 
ment for several thousand farm workers. Their 
Hendersonville plant will serve Georgia, South Caro- 
lina, Mississippi, Alabama, Florida, North Carolina, 
aad parts of Tennessee. 

During the 1957 season, pictures were taken of all 
farm housing, migrant workers’ camps, and migrants’ 
child-care centers in the area. A folder of pictures 
was assembled for each camp, along with a description 
of the camp terrain,‘location, type of structure, owner- 
ship, and past and present managements. These 
folders were filed with the local office, the Farm Place- 
ment supervisor in the State office. the local welfare 
department, State Board of Public Welfare, and the 
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Department of Health, Education, and Welfare in 
Washington, D. C. Constructive criticism by Charles 
Kecler, welfare worker assigned to work with migrants 
of ihis area, plus the picture “backup,” did much to 
arouse the interest of the camp owners and harvest 


contractors in improving camp conditions and provid- 
ing better housing. Placements? Yes, additional 
cleanup men were employed. 


Our present-day farmer must be many things: (1) 
A chemist—as related to the growing and processing 
of plants and animals (agricultural, soil, and fertilizer 
insecticides, fungicides, herbicides, and 
technology); (2) an engineer—in development of 
fertile swamps, overflowed lands, and irrigation; (3) 
a machinist—this is a mechanized age; (4) a lawyer 
income taxes, transportation Jaws, labor recruiting 
laws; (5) a marketing specialist; (6) an accountant— 
expenditures, income, Social Security records; and 
(7) a businessman. 

Pictures can be helpful in nearly every phase of 
farm work. When one stops to study the qualifica- 
tions of the successful present-day farmer, he can more 
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easily understand why the smaller growers are giving ° 


way more and more each year to the larger growers 


with their vast accumulation of modern mechanized 
farm equipment necessary to operate the present-day 
farm successfully. With the aid of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, the State Department of Agricul- 
ture, State farm experiment stations, county farm 
agents, and agriculture teachers, using motion picture 
strips, charts, graphs, color slides, and _ television 
programs to convey farming know-how to him, the 
farmer can produce more and more of the necessary 
food commodities to feed the world’s ever-increasing 
population. 

As a result, the larger the individual grower, the 
greater will be the task of the Employment Service to 
meet the increased annual demand for additional 
harvest “‘hands.’’ To meet the challenge, the Farm 
Placement interviewer will need to utilize every fea- 
sible aid at his command. 

Photography in farm placement provides an eco- 
nomical, clear, and precise method of conveying cer- 
tain types of information within a few minutes’ 
time—information which might require much longer 
time to obtain and delineate by other means. Photog- 
raphy has proved a most valuable auxiliary to our 
farm placement service. 


Sccherg Of ey ae 


By HENRY E. RICHARDS 
Older Worker Specialist 


Florida State Employment Service 


oo is general agreement that this past winter 

was a Curious one everywhere. For example, in 
January a huge iceberg was discovered floating off 
the coast of Florida. 

Like an iceberg, the older worker problem was 90 
percent invisible and a deadly menace to social and 
economic navigation. ‘Two local expeditions (‘“‘Earn- 
ing Opportunities Forums for Mature Women’’) 
were sent out—one from St. Petersburg and one from 
Miami—to survey and, if possible, torpedo this icy 
monster. For 2 days they played the spotlight of 
intense publicity on the iceberg to make it more 
visible to observers. The heat thus generated melted 
some surface ice, but then larger portions of the ice- 
berg rose into view, plainly showing the new angles 
and unsuspected size of the problem. 

l'lorida has special need to publicize the details of 
its older worker problem if its employers, personnel 
workers, general public, and older workers them- 
selves are to be persuaded to adopt constructive 
attitudes. Florida’s total civilian population is up 
39 percent since 1950, compared with a national 
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increase of 13 percent. Industrial growth continues, 
but at a slower rate. Since 1950, the civilian popu- 
lation of those aged 18 to 44 increased by 20 percent 
while the 45 to 64 age group rose 19 percent. At the 
same time, the number of persons over 65 increased 
by 67 percent! 

Most years the climate stays “‘warm,” as shown by 
these statistics: Active file past 45 years of age is 
34 percent compared with a national average of 29 
percent. Twenty-four percent of new applicants are 
past 45; the national figure is 18 percent. In the 
winter months, the proportion of older workers (per- 
sons over 45) in the active file runs as high as 50 to 
60 percent. Many of these are transients and may 
be available only 2 or 3 days in a city, and thus can 
hardly be called “‘firmly attached to the labor mar- 
ket.” Employers, too, seem somewhat detached, 
since Miami is the third highest (among the seven 
cities studied in the 1956 Older Worker Study) in 
degree of resistance to hiring older workers. . During 
recent months, experience shows that 18 to 20 per- 
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cent of the Florida State Employment Service 
placements were of older workers. 

Merely noting the large numbers of people sitting 
on the famous “‘green benches’”’ of St. Petersburg does 
nothing to illuminate or alleviate the older-worker 
problem. There is such a wealth of experience repre- 
sented by workers on file in the St. Petersburg office 
that the manager believes he can fill nearly any em- 
ployer order—provided older workers are acceptable. 

To melt the ice of employer resistance, it is neces- 
sary to increase the visibility of the older worker 
problem by various public words and deeds, specifi- 
cally, educational programs, and action by voluntary 
organizations. 

On 2 consecutive days (January 24 and 25) in St. 
Petersburg and in Miami, civic-minded members of 
voluntary women’s organizations showed what they 
could do by staging ‘‘Earning Opportunities Forums 
for Mature Women.” Heralded by wide publicity 
and each attended by over 750 registered ‘“‘mature 
women,” both forums offered strong employer panels 
with a wealth of job information for eager listeners. 
There was reflective consideration and discussion of 
the three A’s; Attitudes, abilities, and appearance. 
Employability, the panelists said, is earned on the 
basis of demonstrated skill, good work attitudes, 
supported by education and training. 

Community leaders witnessed a practical demon- 
stration of “‘community cross-counseling”’ from which 
they learned wherein their community facilities were 
superior or lagging. Local vocational schools were 
praised as places where new or reentrants to the labor 
market might make a fresh start. Some job aspirants 
learned what their real job assets were for the first 
time (knowing Spanish helped one woman get a sales 
job; a bubbling enthusiasm helped another sell 
memberships in the Chamber of Commerce). 


The forums were similar in the details of their 
programs since both used the planning materials 
developed by the Women’s Bureau in Washington. 
Following the featured keynote speakers in the 
morning, both forums presented “employer panels,”’ 
discussing job opportunities in various fields. Out- 
standing women related their “success stories’? with 
good humor and real emotion. At noon, the St. 
Petersburg forum was reorganized into four consul- 
tation groups in which service, clerical, industrial, 
and merchandising jobs were discussed and ques- 
tions answered. Miami provided individual advisors 
who discussed the same areas of work. 

Afternoon sessions of both forums offered panels 
on community resources, including the training facil- 
ities available locally. The personal factor in job 
finding came next; Miami called this ‘Personal 
Evaluation” while St. Petersburg labeled it ‘‘How to 
Get and Hold a Job.” Final feature of the St. 
Petersburg meeting was a fashion show with 18 
mature women modeling dresses appropriate for 
business wear. 

Much credit for the success of the Florida forums 
should go to Mrs. Alice K. Leopold, Assistant to the 
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St. Petersburg forum panels. 
Top: How to Get and Hold a Job. 
Center: Training Facilities Available in the Community. 
Bottom: The Employer and the Mature Woman. 
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Sec.ctary of the U. S. Department of Labor on 
Wc. nen’s Affairs and director of the Women’s Bureau, 
who made herself and her staff freely available to 
hel) the planners organize the Florida forums. She 
was the featured speaker and an advisor at both 
foruins and contributed much to convince the 
audiences of the real concern and sincere interest of 
the forum leaders in the problem of the worker who 
“encounters difficulty in securing work principally 
because of age.” 


St. Petersburg 


The St. Petersburg forum chairman, Mrs. P. S. H. 
Phillips, was well fitted for her role since she is the local 
president of the Association of American University 
Women and local office older-worker specialist in the 
Florida State Employment Service. Starting in May 
1957, she interested the six sponsoring clubs—Altrusa, 
Pilots, AAUW, Soroptimists, St. Petersburg Woman’s 
Club, and the Women of the St. Petersburg Chamber 
of Commerce—in the forum idea. Then the planning 
began, culminating 9 months later in a splendid exam- 
ple of concerted community cooperation. .To the 
original group of sponsors, 32 more endorsing civic 
organizations were added. Speakers addressed 20 
group meetings to explain forum objectives and win 
these endorsers. 

The St. Petersburg civic auditorium was made 
available free for the forum. Frequent “spot” an- 
nouncements about the forum were broadcast over 
eight radio stations. All ‘the TV stations made 
announcements, and one provided slides at no extra 
cost, and filmed part of the forum itself. Four leading 
department stores mentioned the forum in their 
display ads. One morning newspaper gave the 
forum planned, scheduled, buildup publicity in news 


Lila M. Durgan, forum chairman 
(left), and Anna Brenner Meyers, 
co-chairman, Miami Business and 
Professional Women’s Club, are 
being congratulated by Mayor 
Robert King High for their club’s 
sponsoring of the first Earning 
Opportunities Forum in the South- 
east, as Jonathan A. Bliss, FSES 
area manager (right), looks on. 
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items, feature stories, and editorials. On the day of 
the forum, both newspapers gave the forum headlines 
and front page stories. There were followup stories 
the next day. 

Employers, businessmen and women, training and 
educational experts, and civic leaders readily con- 
sented to participate in the forum, and took genuine 
interest and pride in the program and its objectives. 
Behind all these was the hard-working, friendly, and 
enthusiastic cooperation of the 7 committees from the 
6 sponsoring clubs. The cost of the forum was only 
$9.50 to each sponsoring club. 


Miami 


Knowledgeable civic leaders have told Mrs. Lila 
Mae Durgan, chairman in Miami, that her forum 
was the best ever staged there. The planning, organ- 
izing, and execution credits go to the 14 Miami 
Business and Professional Women’s Clubs. The 
Florida State Employment Service was a junior part- 
ner in this enterprise in Miami. 

Miami’s planning approach was different from that 
in St. Petersburg. At two “Community Leaders’ 
Meetings,” in December 1957, the forum’s purpose 
was explained by Mrs. Marguerite Zapoleon, aide to 
Mrs. Leopold. Former U. S. Senator Harry P. Cain 
acted as master of ceremonies. More than 30 civic 
and service club organizations gave their endorse- 
ments of the enterprise. 

Held in the McAllister Hotel, the Miami forum 
very early put out the “standing room only” sign. 
It was an exciting event with a full program all day 
long. A special fillip was the community leader’s 
luncheon for over 200 persons which featured Dr. 
Marjorie Webster of the National Federation of 
Business and Professional Women’s Clubs speaking 
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on “Job Attitudes.” Mrs. Leopold was the featured 
speaker of the morning program, while James T. 
Vocelle, chairman of the Florida Industrial Commis- 
sion, addressed the forum in the afternoon, as he had 
also done the day before in St. Petersburg. 

Followup committees for each forum went to work 
analyzing the 750 registration cards at each meeting. 
Over 100 individuals were referred to local employ- 
ment offices and other community agencies in Miami 
for service. Questionnaires (mailed to the several 
hundred registrants in St. Petersburg who indicated 
an interest in work) got nearly a 50 percent return 
and many enthusiastic comments as to the value of 
the forum, e. g., “Very helpful * * * well planned 
* * * best forum I ever attended * * * every 
speaker was true and to the point. * * *” Miami 
reported that although 276 forum registrants specified 
a wish for work, most were already registered with 
local ES offices. The Miami commercial office 
counseled 24 persons as a result of the forum, placed 8, 
and took 40 new applications. 

In neither the St. Petersburg nor the Miami local 
offices was there a flood of older applicants as a 
direct result of the forums. 


* * * 


Summing up these twin forums, it can be asserted 
confidently that their major achievement was the 
publicity given the older-worker problem. Ques- 
tionnaire responses show that newspapers were the 
best media, but radio and TV. played strongly sup- 
porting roles, as also did civic organizations, in trans- 
mitting forum information. The wide coverage in 
both cities was gratifying to all concerned. 


Second in significance was the forums’ value as a 
learning experience for three groups: Job seekers, 
community leaders, and employers. Many of the 
audience gained an insight into the fact that “yoy 
have to be qualified,” that skill is paramount, and 
training facilities are available in the community. 
Questionnaire responses clearly show many of the 
forum-goers received and assimilated useful job 
information. Community leaders in education, social 
service, and welfare fields heard a pinpointing of 
community needs which was broad in scope and 
selective in exposing problem areas. 

Employers were the smallest group represented at 
both the forums and little reaction is available from 
them. Employers did participate on the panels 
and in discussions, and so, to a degree, have been 
made aware of the older worker problem. Some, in 
fact, made policy commitments: ‘“‘We do not discrimi- 
nate against age, only against incompetency.” 
While some employers give mere lipservice to older 
workers, they must be increasingly aware that any 
personnel policy eliminating older persons from con- 
sideration is bad public relations which may 
boomerang. 

A final note on community participation addressed 
to all public employment offices: We must “‘go to the 
community.” Empleyment problems having. their 
roots in community and public attitudes cannot be 
solved within the walls of a local employment office. 
Both the handicapped worker and older worker are 
community problems which the FSES will gladly 
share with community and civic groups. ‘They wield 
an influence and strength we need if our mutual 
problems are to be solved. 


A Reeruitment Problem - 
and Its Successful Solution 


HE case of Denver’s Western Auto Transport Co. 
can be cited as an example of what can be done 
in industrial penetration. The Employment Service 
previously had had very low placement achievement 
with this firm in spite of the fact that it had a high 
placement potential. But this was before we used the 
Group Approach Plan. 
The background of Western Auto Transport made 
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By GEORGE MARTINEZ 
Denver Local Office 
Colorado Department of Employment 


it an ideal “case history.” The company had two 
beginnings—one in 1933 when it built up a substan- 
tial business until’World War II interrupted its oper- 
ation. The second beginning was after the war when 
the company took a realistic look at itself and found 
that it was as bad off as when it had started—with 
six broken-down trailers and no money. 

Businesses are not made of material things alone. 
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New autos being transported into Denver. 


They are made of people with vision and courage. 
By 1957 these attributes had made Western Auto 
Transport the third largest transport company in the 
Nation, with 688 trailers, 742 drivers, 99 maintenance 
men, and 135 office workers. 

The first analytical move the Employment Service 
made was a study of closed orders. This revealed 
that the company had placed a few orders last year, 
mainly for welders. Interviewers were questioned 
about the company in general. It was found that hir- 
ing specifications for truck drivers were thought to be 
too high. A file search indicated that most of the 
large number of heavy truck drivers and welders who 
were registered with us could be ruled out due to 
lack of experience or other requirements which the 
company was known to have. This analysis showed 
that company needs could be met only by recruit- 
ment outside of the Denver metropolitan area. 

\ meeting was held with Western Auto Transport 
oificials to determine company needs and problems. 
It was immediately ‘apparent that the No. 1 head- 
ache was the spasmodic nature of the business, new 
model frenzy, summer slowdown, and spring sales 
boom—an industrial situation that could not be 
controlled or altered. 

\mong the other questions that were raised and 
discussed were: 

|. Placement potential—definite need for many 
heavy truck drivers, mechanics, and welders every 
year, . 

_ 2. Employment problems—unable to find accident- 
free drivers. 
Job specifications—truck drivers with 2 years’ 
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over-the-road experience under ICC regulations, high 
school education, accident free, age 25 to 45. 

4. Hiring practices—these presented no problems 
to the Employment Service. 

5. Wage rates—very good, $1,000 per month 
for drivers with leased trucks. 

6. Availability of workers—area is limited for 
“quality” and quantity of employees needed. 

7. Adverse conditions—seasonal work, 9 months. 

8. Sources of hiring—gate and newspaper ads. 

9. How well was the last order handled—not very 
well. 

10. Why was last order not satisfactorily handled— 
no attempt was made to answer this question since it 
was Clear the answer would have little current value. 
The primary concern was to handle the situation to 
secure Maximum service on the employer’s present 
needs. | 

‘Employer Problems” and ‘Availability of Work- 
ers’ represented the company’s main concerns, while 
‘Job Specifications” and ‘‘Sources of Hiring” were of 
greatest concern to the Employment Service. These 
were the strongest points of the analysis that would 
support further discussion with company officials and 
justify time spent in processing an accelerated plan of 
action. 





How Long Will It Take? 


The most immediate problem facing the company 
was the time element. One of our very important 
selling points proved to be the “Jack of time’’ and the 
“saving of time” approach. After full consideration 
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of this problem, the company decided that the Em- 
ployment Service could do the quickest and best job of 
screening applicants. 

As soon as it was given the green light, the Employ- 
ment Service developed a plan of action. A cam- 
paign was outlined to obtain the best possible employees 
with the least cost to all concerned and with the 
greatest possible speed. It was determined that the 
company would need to increase its employment by 
150 drivers with lease trucks, 15 welders, and 3 office 
workers, as well as replace its turnover. Once the 
initial determination of requirements was secured, the 
company agreed to place paid advertisements in local 
newspapers directing applicants to the Employment 
Service offices. The order was placed in clearance 
and, at the same time, some spot announcements on 
local news broadcasts were arranged as a_ public 
service. 

The combined efforts produced very good results. 
The first order for 50 drivers and some of the other 
urgently needed personne] was filled within the first 
week. When the recruitment program was concluded, 
the Employment Service was able to tally 144 truck 
drivers, 30 trucks and drivers, 15 welders, and 3 
clerical workers placed. The remaining needs were 
fled from calJbacks from the previous season. 

The company found that it saved both time and 
money in letting the Employment Service do prelim- 
inary screening of applicants. The company saved 
$4,000 in classified advertising over Jast year’s expendi- 
tures. But still more important, company personnel 
staff could do a better final screening job because of the 
smaller number of applicants interviewed afier the 
local office preselection. In addition, preselected 
drivers made such good safety records that the com- 
pany received a rebate of $23,000 on insurance. 

While intraoffice cooperation on this project was 
excellent, the volume of applicants was so heavy—due 
to the intensive publicity given through newspapers, 
radio, and clearance—that in some cases it was neces- 
sary to refer qualified applicants without registering 
them. In a few instances, this resulted in confusion in 
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A shipment of two-wheel cable reel carriers. 


the confirmation of placements. The program was so 
successful that the company now refers all applicants 
to the Employment Service for preselection and 
intends to continue this policy indefinitely. 

Western Auto Transport is a progressive company 
which is making an important contribution to the 
economy of the Rocky Mountain region. The Colo- 
rado Department of Employment is happy to have 
played a part in the successful operation of this 
enterprise. 





TDI in NEw JERSEY 
(Continued from page 17) 


that the law gave the medical profession a very 
important part to play and acceptance of the respon- 
sibility placed upon the claimant’s physician was 
essential to the success of the program. The Division 
immediately contacted the State Medical Society and 
solicited the full support of its members. Arrange- 
ments were made for meetings with the county 
societies and a procedure was developed under which 
each attending physician would certify on the claim 
for benefits as to the claimant’s total disability. 

It was further agreed that whenever the Division or 
attending physician was in doubt as to the claimant's 
continued disability, the county medical society 
would be requested by the Division to designate an- 
other practicing physician to make an impartial 
examination and report to the Division. The fee for 
an impartial examination and report was set at $7.50 
plus the standard fee for any special tests requested. 
This close understanding and cooperation between 
the State agency and the practicing physicians has 
produced results far exceeding our most optimistic 
hopes and the need for a panel of salaried physicians 
has been eliminatéd. 

The preceding paragraphs have stressed the unique 
phases of the New Jersey program; however, the 
accompanying tables demonstrate the growth and 
progress of the New Jersey program in terms that 
can be compared with other State programs. 
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FARM JOBS? 


(IS is the eye-catching invitation that is being promi- 
ently displayed today in many employment security 











Another feature of the poster is the symbol of Mr. FLI— 
an abbreviation for farm labor information. This emblem 


es throughout the country. of a harvest worker is also white and is 6 inches high. 
e message is exhibited on gaily-colored counter easels Although Mr. FLI signifies to farm workers and others 

up by the Farm Placement Service. A new supply interested in agriculture that information on farm labor 
recently made available to State agencies which re- and crops is available, in this instance it means more. Like 


ed them asa result of the current employment situation. ; ‘eee ee : 
esigned to attract all job seekers, the message is spelled the literal significance of the message—“‘Are You Available 


n wide white letters 2 inches high superimposed on a for Farm Jobs?”—it means that all persons seeking em- 
it red background. The easel itself, standing 16 ployment are invited to register for available farm work if 
es high and 10 inches wide, may be placed on any the job for which they are primarily qualified is not now 


er 


open. 
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